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the deputation to visit London. The Cabinet could
hardly have anticipated danger to their plans at
Versailles from the presence of a few obscure and
discontented Egyptians in Europe. France and Italy
were too occupied with their respective ambitions to
care whether Egypt approved or disapproved of the
Protectorate, and the United States too conscious of
England's share in the War to interfere with her
domestic policy in Northern Africa. If, then. Great
Britain desired the formal concurrence of the Allies in
the Protectorate over Egypt, she would have surely
obtained her wish, whatever protests Saad Zaghlul
and his fellows may have raised.

Egypt, refusing to accept the decision of His
Majesty's Government as final, stiffened her back.
In every town and village members and agents of the
deputation came and went, counselling the people
to organize themselves, so that Egypt might be free.
The campaign was skilfully conducted. Private and
public rivalries were reconciled, Mohammedan frater-
nized with Copt, and Saad Pasha became the acknow-
ledged leader of the nation. Quickened by that
certainty, he now dropped all talk of autonomy, and
declared for complete independence. Meanwhile
His Majesty's Government, puzzled by conflicting
reports, summoned home the High Commissioner to
explain the situation. He reached Paris at an inop-
portune moment. No Minister had sufficient leisure
to listen to him. Rarely has a distinguished adminis-
trator received more chilling welcome. As a final
mortification he was forbidden to return to Cairo,
where his tact and judgement might yet have saved
the situation. But it was not to be. First Maxwell,
then Wingate, the two living Englishmen most in-
timate with Egyptian prejudice and feeling, were
withdrawn and replaced by strangers to the country.

But Sir R. Wingate had hardly left Egypt before the